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METEORIC SHOWERS. 
(Concluded from page 231.) 

Patient observation and attentive study of 


the numbers and directions of shooting stars in 
all seasons for a series of years, have led to the 


interesting discovery that phenomena similar 
in character to the great meteoric showers, 
though much less plainly marked, are of fre- 
quent occurrence; and many dates are now 
recognized as distinguished by mcteoric flights, 


each with its own radiant. If, then, we adopt 
the planetary theory of meteors, we are obliged 
to admit the existence of numerous groups 
moving in various orbits, and having various 
degrees of compactness or of diffusion along 
their respective rings. As in the mechanism 
of the heavens we find few arrangements that 
are single in their application, such multiplica- 
tion of meteoric systems oaly harmonizes with 
what we comprehend of the general plan of 
nature. 

Another step in the progress of our acquaint- 
ance with the shooting stars has brought them 
into close relationship with comets, by showing 
that some of the latter bodies have orbits iden- 
tical with those of certain meteoric groups. 
Thus the most conspicuous of the comets seen 
in 1862 appears to be a great meteor of the 
August group, and a comet of 1866 is found 
to move in the same orbit as the November 
metecrs. 

It has been shown by Schiaparelli that a 
mass of particles of matter having little mutual 
attraction, if drawn from a great distance by 
solar gravitation, would approach the sun in a 
parabolic curve, along which the mass would 
be more and more extended, with continual 
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diminution of the area of a section transverse 
to its path. His numerical results are very 
striking. A globular mass having an apparent 
diameter of one minute (about equal to that of 
the planet Venus when nearest to the earth), 
at a distance equal to 20,000 times the radius of 
the earth’s orbit, would, under the influence of 
solar attraction, become so extended in the form 
of a stream along its path, that the anterior 
portion would pass the perihelion 636 years 
before the end of the stream would arrive at 
the same point. Should the perihelion be 
situated in the vicinity of the earth’s orbit, a 
meteoric shower attendant on the first encounter 
of our planet with the stream might be repeated 
annually for more than six eenturies. Should 
the cloud of particles at the distance already 
supposed have an apparent diameter equal to 
that of the sun, the time occupied in the perihe- 
lion passage would be more than 20,000 years. 

With such a view of the source and the 
movements of the bodies that produce the me- 
teoric showers, these phenomena, however strik- 
ing, and however regularly recurring, even 
through the lapse of centuries, are not to be 
regarded as necessarily other than temporary ; 
yet, on the other hand, it is quite possible that 
a meteoric stream may be so influenced by the 
attraction of such planets as Jupiter or Saturn 
as to be turned into an elliptic orbit of compara- 
tively short period, and in this case solar and 
planetary action may tend to distribute the 
particles more and more along the orbit, until 
finally a complete ring is formed. If the ring 
thus formed and thus continuously filled with 
minute bodies intersect the earth’s orbit, a me- 
teoric shower at a certain date becomes a regu- 
lar oceurrence for an indefinite period. Such 
is supposed to be the case with the “ August” 
meteors, while the ‘“‘ November” meteors are 
regarded as still undergoing the process of dis- 
tribution along their track. 

Astronomy, in fairly admitting the shooting 
stars within her domain, makes of us a new de- 
mand similar to those that so strikingly marked 
the earlier history of the science. She requires 
us again to abandon opinions or notions founded 
on the apparent evidence of our senses. We 
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see distinctly in the heavens, multitudes of 
stars and planets and patches of nebulous matter, 
but about and beyond these objects, as well as 
through the vast distances that separate-them 
from our globe, all appears empty space; and 
even the telescope, in revealing new objects and 
multiplying indefinitely the number of visible 
bodies, seems, in general, rather to carry our 
view to regions hitherto unpenetrated by the 
sight, than to render more populous with mat- 
ter the space which human eyes have always 
been able to explore. Yet,as the solar beam 
penetrating a partially darkened room renders 
visible myriads of solid particles floating and 
moving in the “empty air,” so does the light 
of such reasoning as has been partially set 
forth disclose to us the existence of bodies, in 
numbers unknown and incalculable, ever travel- 
Jing through space, not at random, but in exact 
obedience to that great law, sublime in its sim- 
plicity, which controls terrestrial and planetary 
movements. 

Henceforth the interplanetary and interstel- 
Jar spaces must cease to be regarded as wastes 
of utter vacancy, or as occupied only by the 

all- pervading etber. 

Matter in masses and groups of masses is 
ever circulating through the apparent void, 
breaking, as it were, the isolation of worlds, by 
travelling from orb to orb and from system to 
system. Does such a view of the populousness of 


space renew the dread of collisions and catas- 
trophes that we had learned to regard as pro- 
vided against in the harmonious movements of 


planets and systems, we may be reassured as we 
behold many of the swiftly-rushing masses in- 
flamed and dissipated by intense heat, while we 
learn to add to the many beneficent uses of our 
atmosphere, that of serving as a shield infinitely 
more effectual than a shield of iron against the 
missiles that seem to assail and threaten us. 

Considering the short time that bas elapsed 
since the phenomena of meteors were recog- 
nized as belonging to the province of exact sci- 
ence, much has already been learned of their 
laws; and strong hopes are justified that future 
generations, profiting by the labors of the pres- 
ent, will know far more than we do of the 
movements, the nature, and perhaps of the ob- 
ject of the meteoric streams. 

The astronomer of to-day has the same con- 
fidence that his calculations in reference to a 
future eclipse or occultation will be verified by 
the event, that he has in the sun's rising and 
setting at his appointed time. He knows that 
unless the order of nature shall be interrupted 
by the Author of nature, the lunar shadow will 
strike the earth ata certain instant and will 
sweep over a definite tract of the earth’s surface. 
It would be too much to assert that an equal 
degree of certainty is attainable in respect to 
the times, the places and the circumstances of 
future meteoric phenomena; yet in view of what 
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has already been accomplished, the pleasure of 
beholding euch a display as we have recently 
seen is heightened by the reflection that even 
now a partial answer may be given to the ques- 
tion, Whence do these flaming bodies come and 
whither do they go? 


From the London and the British Friend. 
TO NON-ATTENDERS OF WEEK-DAY MEETINGS, 


““T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service.”—Romans xii. 1. 

‘‘Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is.”—Hebrews x. 25 


‘And the King said unto Araunah, Nay, but I will 
surely buy it of thee at a price; neither will I offer 
burot-offerings unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing. So David bought the thresb- 
ing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver.”— 
2 Samuel xxiv. 24. 

Do not the vacant seats in too many meeting- 
houses of the Society of Friends, especially on 
week-days, sadly testify to the neglect of these 
admonitions ; and is it not to be feared that the 
manner of some is, to offer unto the Lord of 
that which costs them nothing, by presenting 
themselves before Him on the First-day of the 
week, whilst, alas! they neglect the assembling 
of themselves together, when the service of the 
King of kings interferes, as they imagine, with 
the supposed duties or enjoyments of life. It is 
customary with most professing Christians to 
assemble with others for the public worship of 
God on the Sabbath-day. There may be little 
or nothing of true fealty to Him in this. It 
would be deemed disreputable, and they would 
feel conscience-stricken to omit so obvious a 
duty ; whilst attendance on weck-day meetings 
for worship and meetings for discipline is 
regarded by too many as of little importance. 

They bow to the opinions of their fellow-men 
as regards Sabbath duties; whilst the love and 
fear of God prove insufficient motives to detach 
them from their too engrossing secular engage- 
ments at other times. 

Very plausible reasons are often assigned for 
the omission of such attendance—that other 
duties stand in the way—needful attention to 
business—ihe care of a family—reasonable 
relaxation—inability to spare the time required 
—deference to employers or partners in trade. 
Such excuses might be considered valid, if 
religion were a secondary matter—if temporal 
things were to stand first, and then the things of 
God. But the command is clear, distinct, im- 
perative, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God ;” 
and no humble believer need fear to accept this 
in all its comprehensiveness, and with the con- 
sequences its unqualified fulfilment entails. 

The writer believes that plain speaking is 
needed on this subject! and, whilst desiring to 
plead with the negligent in Christian love, he 
would that they might very seriously consider 
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whether they are not robbing God of his due, 
and their own souls of much spiritual benefit, 
by withholding from Him what may cost them 
something, but which is, unquestionably, their 
reasonable service. 

Is there not still left amongst us a measure 
at least of that deep and fervent love to Christ 
and to his cause which so characterized our 
forefathers, whom neither fioes nor imprison- 
ment could deter from attending meetings? Is 
the burning zeal of other days no more to be 
found within our borders? Have those cour- 
ageous and dedicated ones who feared no evil, 
but whose hearts were fixed, trusting in the 
Lord, left no successors? And are we indeed 
becoming, as a people, faint and feeble in our 
allegiance and service to our Lord. Some of 
us humbly, reverently trust that we are not for- 
saken of Him; but that, in many ways, he is 
very graciously condescending to revive his work 
in our little community. 

Whilst freely availing ourselves of every in- 
creased facility now offered for Scriptural in- 
struction, and of all other means really calculated 
to promote our spiritual growth, may we never for- 
get the ancient landmarks, never lose faith in the 
direct influence, guidance, and teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, or the high privilege of communion 
with God through Him ; but rather be willing 
to be stirred up to greater diligence in the at- 
tendance of all our meetings tor worship and 
discipline. 

Many can testify that a rich and continued 
blessing has been bestowed upon them, both 
outwardly and spiritually, in thus giving up to 
the calls of duty; and how many have had to 
deplore a neglect of these meetings as the first 
step in declension, which, abating their love to 
God and their joy in his courts, has led them 
downward in the path of unfaithfuloess and 
sorrow. 

Why should not our younger members seize 
these opportunities of identifying themselves 
more fully with a Society which many of them 
dearly love, and with principles which have 
stood the test of many a fierce and fiery ordeal. 

Let us be faithful to one another, and faith. 
ful to ourselves in this matter. Let us ponder 
in prayer what is due to the Society of which 
we are members, to the cause of God and of 
that dear Redeemer who has done so much for 
us, 

If we have been negligent as regards these 
duties, let us seek in the strength of our Lord 
to be sono longer ; ever remembering the rapid 
approach of that day when “every ove of us shall 
give account of himself to God.”—J. D. 

If you would be rich in all grace, be much io 
prayer. Conversing with God assimilates the 
soul to Him, beautifies it with the beams of His 
holiness, as Moses. It is prayer brings all our 
supplies from Heaven.—Leighton. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE INDIANS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


In No. 13 of the Review is an article signed 
Cyrus Mendenhall, Cincinnati, defending the 
Government against the charge of wrong-doing 
in its treatment of the Indians. Let us exam- 
ine the subject. 

In Third month last our government enacted 
a law prohibiting the President, Secretary of 
the Interior, and Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, from making peace with any of the Indian 


enactments that ever disgraced the history of 
any people. The meaning of this law was, that 
the Indians must yield or be exterminated, and 
the practical interpretation given to the law by 
the military, was, that after they had yielded, 
they were liable to be treated as belligerents 
still, and liable to be exterminated. For there 
was no treaty-making power lodged anywhere— 
not even with the highest military officers, who 
were campaigning against the Indians. 

General Dodge, who was applied to on behalf 
of some friendly tribe, replied, “he had no 
authority to make a treaty, and that bis instruc- 
tions were to compel the Indians to keep the 
peace, and to punish them;” the punishment 
being at the discretion of the military, from the 
commander of the district, down to the common 
foot soldier. When a village of friendly Indians, 
consisting of three hundred lodges, was burned 
in Fourth mouth last, it was by the order of 
General Hancock; and when, some time pre- 
vious, in New Mexico, a difficulty occurred be- 
tween the white settlers and Indians, growing 
out of a horse-race, producing a riot, a soldier 
who killed two children, and attempted to kill 
their mother, was thanked by his superior officer 
for the performance ; and a subordinate officer 
who saved the life of the mother, but who did 
not arrive in time to save the children, was 
reprimanded by his superior officer for his in- 
terference. 

It may be objected that the action of the 
military was disapproved by the government. 
Let us examine this suggestion. General Sher- 
man, in a despatch to General Grant, at Wash- 
ington, says, “ We must act with vindictive 
earnestness against these Sioux lodians, even 
to the extermination of men, women and cbil- 
dren.” General Sherman was commander-in- 
chief of all the U. S. forces in that region of 
the country. As the slaughter of women and 
children is contrary to the practice of civilized 
warfare, it is not to be sapposed that he assumed 
the dread responsibility independent of the 
connivance of the governmeut. From the fore- 
going, and what will be hereafter recited, it 
will appear that it was the general understand- 
ing of the military that women and children 
were to be included in the extermination. Let 
us see if this understanding has been carried 
into effect by them. 


tribes. This is one of the most extraordinary: 
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John S Smith, under oath, in relation to the 
Chivington massacre, testifies: ‘‘1 was in the 
Indian camp when Col. Chivington made his 
attack upon it. The worst of barbarities_ were 
practised. They were scalped; their brains 
were beaten out; the men used their knives, 

.* clubbed little children, knocked them 
in the head with their guns, beat their brains 
out, and mutilated their bodies in every sense 
of the word.” 

Major Wyncoop, who labored most earnestly 
to save these Indians from the terrible destiny 
which he saw was awaiting them, thus testifies: 
“The most fearful atrocities were perpetrated 
that ever were heard of; women and children 
killed and scalped ; children shot at their moth- 
er’s breast, and dead bodies profaned in such 
a manner, that the recital is sickening.” 

Amos C. Misch testified that, “ next morning 
after the battle, I saw a little boy covered up 
among the dead Indians in a trench, alive. I 
saw a major of the third regiment take out his 
pistol and blow off the top of his head.” An- 
other witness testified that he saw a soldier shoot 
and kill a little girl who was partly covered 
with sand. The poor little creature herself, or 
her mother for her, had attempted to conceal 
her by covering her with sand. 

Robert Bent testified: ‘“‘ When the massacre 


commenced, most of the Indian men were out 
hunting; about thirty-five braves and a few old 


ones remained. After the firing began, the 
warriors placed the women and children to- 
gether, and surrounded them to protect them. 
I saw five squaws under a bank for shelter. 
When the soldiers came up, the women ran out 
and showed their persons, to let the soldiers 
know they were women, and begged for mercy; 
but the soldiers sbot them all. I saw one squaw 
lying on the bank with her leg broken by a 
shell; a soldier came up to her with a drawn 
sabre; she raised her arm to protect herself, 
when he struck, breaking her arm; she rolled 
over, and raised the other arm, when he struck 
it, breaking it also, and then left her without 
killing her. There were some thirty or forty 
equaws collected in a hole for concealment; 
they sent out a little gir! about six years old 
with a white flag for protection. She had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps, when she was shot and 
killed. All the squaws in that hole were after- 
wards killed. Every one I saw dead was scalped. 

.* I saw quite a number of infants in arms 
killed with their mothers.” 

Major Whitely testified: “At a theatrical 
exhibition, held in Denver, I saw a great many 
scalps exhibited ; at various times in the city I 
must have seen a8 many asa hundred. When 
the third Colorado regiment came back -from 
Sand Creek, (the scene of the massacre.) I saw 


* As in a former article, we omit the worst. 
Enough is told to establish fearful blood- -guiltiness. 
—Eb. 
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in the hands of a good many of the soldiers a 
great many scalps.” 

Colonel Potter testified : ‘‘ My orders are to 
kill every male Indian over twelve years of age 
found north of the South Platte. As far as [ 
know, it is the policy of the military department 
here to exterminate the Indians.” Several 
other officers issued instructions to kill none 
under ten years of age. 

Another testifies that he heard Col. Chiving- 
ton say, in a public speech, that it was his poli- 
ey to kill and scalp all, including women and 
children. 

Enough has been said to indicate the tenden- 
cy of the military policy, and also to show, at 
least to some extent, the sympathy of the gov- 
ernment with that policy. 

‘The fact that no court martial has been in- 
stituted to investigate these enormities, no re- 
primand administered, no countermanding or- 
ders from the war department, are negatives 
sufficient to indicate that the exterminating 
policy of the military has not been essentially 
discountenanced by the government until quite 
recently, if at all. 

Commissioner Taylor says this Chivington 
massacre has already cost the government five 
millions in money, and the lives of one hundred 
soldiers and citizens. 

The government, finding that the operations 
of the military were breeding wars of greater 
complication, and spreading devastation instead 
of tending to pacification, appointed commis- 
sioners, about six months ago, to visit the tribes 
of the far west, as far as practicable, through 
the whole Indian country, and report their coa- 
dition and feelings in relation to our govern- 
ment; the military being ordered at the same 
time to suspend warlike operations ; and it is a 
remarkable fact that within a very few weeks 
after the military ceased their aggressions, and 
the peace commissioners’ intentions had been 
announced to the Indians, hostilities on their 
part ceased over nearly all the Indian territory. 

The published reports of these commission- 
ers, and others previously appointed of a some- 
what similar character, show that to the non- per- 
formance of its treaties by our government, its 
long delayed or entirely omitted annuity pay- 
ments, the unfaithfulness of agents, the frauds 
of contractors, the atrocities practised by soldiers 
and citizens upon Indians, the trespassing upon 
their hunting grounds, and destroying their 
game, in short, to wrong doings on the part of 
white settlers, and of the government, are 
mainly traceable the Indian wars that have been 
raging over their country for years past. 

These last recited subjects may be treated of 
in an ensuing number, so as to present an an- 
swer to the communication of our friend U. M, 
as referred to in the beginning of this article. 

GIDEON Frost. 

Greenvale, L. I., 12th mo., 1867. 
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THE FAMILY A RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION.* 


That the Church of Christ is a purely re- 
ligious institution is unquestionable. But that 
the family is as strictly and solely so, is not a 
conviction that is generally and definitely pre- 
valent, It is regarded as exerting a high moral 
influence, as being the proper nursery of the 
future man and of the undying spirit; but it 
is far from being invested in the popular mind 
with that high and heaven-derived religious 
character which properly attaches to it. It is 
the object of this article to show that the 
Family is as strictly a religious institution as 
the Church. Where the form of either exists 
without the in-dwelling spirit of piety, they are 
perverted and corrupt. ‘The remark is equally 
applicable to both, for an irreligious family is 
as essentially an abhorrence iu the sight of God 
as a soulless and corrupt church. 

I. THat Gop HAS ESTABLISHED THE SOCIAL 
RELATION OF THE FAMILY CrRcLe, isa full 
justification of the foregoing remarks. When 
He had laid the foundations of the earth, and 
fixed the bounds of the sea, and set in sure and 
lasting order ail material things, He established 
the law of marriage also to regulate man, whom 
He had made a social aud moral beiag. It was 
thus that in this institution He laid the found- 
ation of society, on which the whole super- 
structure of morality and piety was to rest. Man 
was at that time a holy being, and all the cir- 
cumstances and relations that were then ordered 
concerning him had reference to the holy end 
for which he was created. Therefore it is that 
this family relation, being established by God 
for the right regulation and development of 
holy man, is a purely religious institution. 

Yea, and it has even a pre-eminence over the 
church in the fact of its pre existence. It was 
the first religious institution. It was an earthly 
type, pure and symmetrical, of the heavenly 
world : it was an appropriate nursery of newly 
created beings, and was fully adapted to pre- 
pare them for that family, in which God is re- 
cognized more directly as the Father, and of 
which, in itself, it was the lovely miniature. 

The Church ranks after it in order of 
time, because it ranks after it in order of ne- 
cessity. It was not until man, through the 
blinding influence of sin, lost sight of the great 
family above, that the Church with its rich pro- 
visions for man’s fallen state becanfe necessary 
as a remedial institution. The Church on earth 
is now a more extended type than the family, 
embodying more palpably to the darkened eye 
of man the heavenly world, to which it is in- 
troductory. It is a uew link to reconnect the 
broken chain. Heaven being forgotten, the 
Church is the New Jerusalem which has come 
down from Heaven, embosoming unnumbered 


* Taken from a book by Erastus Hopkins: ‘J/eav- 
en the Model of a Christian Family.” 
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blessings in the illustrations it affords to man of 
the glorious Church above, in the instructions 
it furnishes, and in the regenerating and sanc- 
tifying grace it dispenses. 

Thus it appears not only that the family is as 
truly a religious institution as the Church, but 
that, in fact of priority at least, it claims a pre- 
eminence. And it is now what it ever has been 
aud ever will be in this world, the great corner 
stone of the whole social religious superstructure. 

IT. But both the character and the perpetuity 
of the Family, as a religious institution, is fur- 
ther seen in the fact that Gop DEALS WITH AND 
RECOGNIZES IT AS sucH. He gives prowises 
unto the households of those who will fear Him 
and keep His commandments. He threatens 
household calamities as the consequence of pa- 
rental disobedience. He enjoins religious du- 
ties in families. Alluding to his command- 
ments and ordinances, He says, “ And ye shall 
teach them to your children, speaking of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up; and thou shalt write them 
upon the door posts of thine house, and upon 
thy gates; that your days may be multiplied, 
and the days of your children, in the land which 
the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, 
as the days of heaven upon the earth.” 

The Scriptures abound with passages of like 
nature, most unequivocally confirming the dec- 
laration that God deals with families as re- 
ligious institutions. It is to the faithful dis- 
charge of household duties, and the consistent 
manifestation of family piety, that He makes 
the amplest promises of temporal and spiritual 
blessings; and to the neglect of these that He 
threatens the severest judgments. 

Under the old dispensation, which, though 
ceremonial, was typical of that which is more 
spiritual, family sacrifices were instituted; es- 
pecially the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb by 
every household. And from the earliest ages 
of the world, as recorded in Scripture, the heads 
of households were accustomed to offer their 
household sacrifices. And as there can be no 
doubt that these sacrifices were of divine origin, 
we cannot but interpret their practice in the 
patriarchal, and subsequently in all the Israel- 
itish families, as a seal, divinely set, to distia- 
guish them as the primary religious communi- 
ties. 

God covenanted with Abraham and his seed ; 
and he established circumcision as the seal and 
token of his solemn covenant with the families 
of the Jews. Thus here we have, by God him- 
self, in this covenant transaction, another dis- 
tinet recognition of the family institution as one 
strictly religious. 

Among the ten commandments, the require- 
ments of which are moral, and therefore per- 
petual, the fifth was framed expressly for the 


family ; the second contains a striking instance 
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of God’s purposed dealings with families, and 
the fourth enjoins upon the parent the duty of 
direct and authoritative religious supervision of 
his household. And when it is borne in mind 
that these mortal laws are based in the very 
nature of things, and therefore ever have been 
und ever will be binding, we can be no longer 
at a loss how to view the Fawily institution. 
Its recognition here indicates decisively that it 
is in its character religious, in its origin coéval, 
and in its purposed existence coextensive with 
the human race. 

We find, therefore, under the Christian dis- 
pensation the same distinct recognition of the 
family. Religious duties are enj joined as per- 
taining to the household, and parents are bid- 
den to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. A solemn cove- 
nent is perpetuated with believers in behalf of 
their children, so that we may say unto the 
parent, as Paul said unto the jailer, “ Believe 
and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy bouse.”’ 
‘There is a seal to this covenant, and it is em- 
ployed in the application ef water to the chil- 
dren of believers. 

As far, then, as the divine dealings are eon- 
cerned, the Family and the Church are equally 
recognized as strictly religious institutions. To 
the former, as verily as to the latter, God gives 
his precepts; of it he makes his requirements, 
aud with it he establishes his covenant and seals 
it with an ordinance. So that the assemblage of 
all these sigus seems to establish the full claim 
of the Family to a purely religious charaeter. 

II{. Still ‘another fact which confirms the 
representation of the family as a religious in- 
stitution, is that THE OBSERVANCE, THE INTEG- 
RITY AND THE PROSPERITY OF THIS INSTITU- 
TION ARE FOUND CORRESPONDENT WITH THE 
PREVALENCE OF TRUE RELIGION. 

W bere simple- hearted piety is the most preva- 
lent in a community, there the family relation 
is the most frequent, the most pure, the most 
happy and the most prosperous. Religion never 
dwells in a community without dwelling pre- 
eminently in the family circles and hallowing 
these uurseries of piety. There are not want- 
ing illustrations of this fact. The history of 
Scotland and of the older States of New Eng- 
land occur as among the more prominent mod- 
ern demonstrations of this truth. And wherever 
or whenever piety has manifested that strength 
which has enabled it to stem the tide of perse- 
cution, its flame has beeu nourished upon the 
domestic altar where parents twice and thrice a 
day have commended themselves and their little 
ones to the keeping of that Saviour, for whom 
they were actually counting all things but loss, 
and in the service of whom they were led not 
merely to confess but to fee? that they knew not 
what a day would bring forth. Thus much for 
the actual dependence of true piety upon the 
cherishing influences of the domestic relation. 
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The reverse of this pictaré is seen if the 
fact, that when the “ love of money” and the 
“pride of life” begin to gain the ascendancy 
and to dislodge true piety, their first in- 
roads are made upon the family institution. 
It is less frequent; it is established later in 
life ; it is corrapted by fashions and frivolities 
and luxuries. Where this relation is neglected 
or deferred, there arise peculiar viees; and 
where, when established, it is perverted to 
mere purposes of pride and heartless socialities, 
its sacred character is broken down ; the strict- 
ness of its religious teachings and observances 
is relaxed, and eventually relinquished, save 
the mere forms which are in some cases re- 
tained. And the corruptions of the Church 
thus ereep upon it insidiously through these 
lesser religious institutions, which are always 
first affected by unhallowed influences. 

And as religion still declines, the perma- 
nency and the endearments and the sanctity of 
the family institution decline with it. And 
there is no surer way of determining the proper 
moral grade of society than by inspecting the 
state of these domestic relations. As we re- 
cede from Christian lands and approximate the 
darkness of heathenism, we discover the family 
institution becoming more and more eorrupt, 
until its last traces are obliterated by the waves 
of idolatry. 

And thus, with the two extremes of human 
society before us, as they may be seen in the 
glens of Scotland on the one hand, and in the 
South Sea Islands on the other, we have the 
irresistible demonstration that there is a cor- 
respondence, resulting from a divinely estab- 
lished connection, between the state of true 
piety and the condition of the family institu- 
tion. There cannot be mentioned a more aw- 
ful mark of deep depravity and degradation, as 
characterizing any community, than the fact 
that the family institution is virtually banished. 
It is the crowning evidence that the Spirit of 
God has flown entirely away and given up the 
people to an unalleviated degradation. 

As we inspect the constitution of earthly 
society, whether we look at its relation to tem- 
poral comfort or to religious and spiritual ends, 
we fiod in the fami/y the great corner stove. 
Take this away, and religion is gone—all moral 
restraints are broken up, and the bonds of &0- 
ciety are but brittle clay. But though you 
overthrow the ministry aud its altars, though 
you destroy the Sabbath as a general obser- 
vance, though you have legislative enactments 
against all other religious institutions and ob- 
servances, while yet the fumi/y remains, there 
may be religion ; its fires may burn, and its in- 
cense arise from family altars, and God may 
yet keep his covenant with some of the cbil- 
dren of men. But when his first and last re- 
ligious institution is abolished, then it is that 
all is gone ; the last star that shed its twinkliog 























rays on society is extinguished. 
morning and the evening star. 

BV. “INFIDELITY BEARS ITS TESTIMONY 
THAT THE FAMILY IS A RELIGIOUS INSTITU- 
TION, and that it is one of eminent importance. 
This may be seen by a moment’s observation 
of the course of infidelity concerning it. 

It is truly said that the children of this 
world are wiser in their day and generation 
than the children of light. The people of God 
do not seem as well to understand the high im- 
portance of purifying these primary religious 
institutions and maintaining godliness there, 
as the devil evidently understands the import- 
ance to his cause of Vitiating and overthrow- 
ing them. Infidelity is opposed to the mar- 
riage institution. Its disciples treat its claims 
with wantonness, and oftentimes with fear 
and aroused opposition. They may not al- 
ways themselves discern the precise relation 
which the family holds to all religion, but the 
prince of the power of the air that worketh in 
the children of disobedience discerns it with a 
penetrating sagacity. And he urges on his 
disciples to lay the axe at this root of the tree 
of life, while the people of God seem to be but 
feebly sensible of the duty of rallying for its 
defence and maintenance. 

Infidelity may labor with ponderous blows 
and with fearful success to break down the 
ministry and overthrow the sauctuaries, and 
crumble down that great pillar of the more 
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public religious institutions—the Sabbath; but} 


its blows are most fearful when aimed at the 
family institution. The fires on the public al- 
tars will assuredly go out, if the fires on the 
private altars are extinguished and the family 
sanctuary is overthrown. 

It is not often that a systematic attack is 
made on the family institution : 
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soetiennennt in hie mighty frame—for he looked 
at the family institution still remaining. He 
looked again—God had left it! He crouched 
—he sprang: and with one terrific roar, that 
sent dismay through every Christian land, he 
announced the completion of his triumph!! 
A miserable female, hunted up from amid the 
loathsome vileness of Paris, was set up in the 
centre of that enlightened city—was decked 
with garlands, and was worshipped as the god- 
dess of Licentiousness and Re: ason. 

Behold how extremes meet! Nosooner had 
the pride of human reason cast away the grace 
of God, and repudiated all religion; no sooner 
had it proclaimed its liberation as perfect and 
attempted to soar upon its own wings, than it 
fell like Lucifer! And that day, the most re- 
fined city of a Christian country descended and 
shook hands with the Sandwich Islander in his 
cruel and degrading rites of obscenity and blood! 
Shook hands, did I say? The poor Islander, 
I can rather conceive, would start back with 
horror and say, as for once he looked upon 
those lower than himself— / am holier than 
thou.”’ 

If, then, the family is the first and the last 
hold of religion—if it is that which, above 
all other earthly institutions, God has sur- 
rounded with the strongest guards, and if it is 
that at which ¢imid infidelity grow/s, and un- 
bridled infidelity leaps —we have abundant cir- 
cumstantial evidence that it is a religious in- 
stitution of the highest importance. And all 
doubt about the propriety of this appellation, 
in its strictest sense, vanishes, when we view 
these facts in connection with the previous con- 
siderations, viz., that it was solemnly consti- 
tuted and appointed by God as a pe rpetual i in- 
stitution, and that he distinctly recognizes its 


for it is of the} | pre-eminent religious character both in the 


wise ordering of Him who established it, aod dealings of his providence and in the covenant 


who knows its importance, that its ots 
ment amid human sympathies is so strong as to 
bay the courage even of Satan. Yes: men will 
give up anything quicker than the endeared | 
sanctuaries of home and wife and children. 
We should learn, then, the high importance of 
this religious institution from the fact, on the 
one hand, that our heaveoly Father has guard- 
ed it so firmly ; and from the fact, on the other, 
that Infidelity looks upon it with such deep 
maligoity. It walks around, and we sometimes 
hear the voice of its roaring; but it dares not 
the onset, while as yet “ God is known in her 
palaces for a refuge.” But when God is pro- 
voked to leave a people and their households, 
then the onset and the triumph of Lofidelity 
may come. 

So it was in wicked France. The roaring 
lion stood, with the altars and the priesthood 
and the Sabbath and the Bible under his feet; 
but yet there was jealousy in his heart, and 
anger in his eye, and an awfully suppressed 
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of his grace. 

There is one object to be subserved by the 
church, the importance of which should be 
more deeply felt by all its officers and members. 
That object is to watch over and cherish the 
It does not seem to us that all the 
high ends of the earthly church are answered 
when the ministry and ordinances are main- 
tained, and a watchfu! care and Christian dis- 
cipline is exercised over its individual mem- 
bers. The church and the family are intended 
to have, and do have a high reciprocal action 
upon each other. And when we consider that 
the family is the oldest institution, and that its 
existence as an organized and visible body is 
the most essential to the maintenance of piety, 
being its last hold in any commuoity, it cannot 
fail to appear that the church owes a peculiar 
dutv to the families which repose in its bosom 
and which look to it for counsel and defence. 

This obligation of fidelity on the part of the 
church, through its officers and members, to the 
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families and the children of the covenant, is a 
matter of exceeding interest and importance. 


Religious instruction should be given in the 
family. The form or seasons of this cannot be 
prescribed, neither can its neglect be well made 
a matter of church interference. But much 
may be done, from house to house, to inculcate 
this duty on parents, and to aid and encourage 
them in attention to it. 

Unwearied diligence should be given to this 
oversight of familics. It may require labor 
and patience of the officers of any church. And 
the labor is unostentatious. It does not thun- 
der from the pulpit—it is not seen in multiplied 
mectings—it does not raise its head to attract 
the notice of men; but, like many other influ- 
ences that are unseen, its results are the most 
powerful and beneficial. The labor is more 
like that of the pruning knife, which promises 
but little, yet accomplishes much in the season 
of fruit. 

We employ our strength wisely, when we 
seek to convert every house into a sanctuary, 
to make every dwelling a Bethel, to cause the 
voice of religious instruction to be heard in 
every family, to habituate the parents and the 
children to convene for religious counsel and 
worship. In this channel, let our efforts be in 
creasingly directed. And the most exalted 
condition of earthly society will be attained, 
when we can look upon every abode of man as 
the house of God—upon each family as a little 
church, in the bosom of which immortals are 
reared, secure from the more destructive snares 
of a wicked world. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 14, 1867. 


THe INDIANS AND THE GOVERNMENT.— 
Gladly would we omit from the Review a sub- 
ject so painful. Neither the editor nor his 
readers take pleasure in narratives of wrong 
and outrage. Most pleasing would it be to pro- 
claim (if truth would warrant us) that the United 
States is a righteous nation—her people all 
righteous—violence and destruction abolished, 
and peace and good will to all men the order of 
the land. But itis a duty to speak for the 
dumb. The Review would not be true to its 
mission, true to the memory and example of 
Wm. Penn, true to the long cherished guar- 
dianship of the “ people called Quakers” over 
the aboriginal owners of the soil, should it fail 
to utter its mouroful protest against the accu- 
mulating wrongs which are inflicted upon them. 
The theory that “ might makes right,” does not 
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enter into our code of belief; nor do the bar- 
barous acts of savage denizens of the wilderness, 
demoralized as they have been by the example 
of men who profess both civilization and Chris- 
tianity, justify or palliate the treatment they 
have received. This treatment would be bar- 
barous were the subjects thereof condemned 
criminals; it would be revolting were it in. 
flicted upon brute beasts. 

In fine relief, and in beautiful contrast to G. 
Frost’s harrowing details, will appear the Chris- 
tian mission of two women Friends to the Red 
Men, and the’ praiseworthy self-abnegation 
of those who, for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, 
are dwelling among them, and teaching them 
The Way, The Truth, and The Life. How 
dark and unlovely the work of hate and re- 
venge! How heavenly and Christ-like the 
labor of love! 


<9 - 


GeNeRAL Meetina at Cuicaco.—A cor- 
respondent informs us, that in accordance with 
the conclusion of Indiana Yearly Meeting, the 
committee charged with the subject of General 
Meetings have concluded to hold one at Chi- 
cago, to commence on Fourth-day, the 18th 
inst., should the Quarterly Meeting concur and 
appoint a co-operative committee. This is par- 
ticularly interesting in association with the 
very recent establishment of a Friends’ meet- 
May it be holden, as George 
Fox prescribed, in the pure life and power of 
God; and may the Divine blessing descend 
upon the gathered multitude, as showers upon 
the mown grass. We trust that those who love 
the Lord, and the place where his honor dwell- 


ing at that place. 


eth, and who pray for the peace of Jerusalem, 
will bear upon their hearts, in their moments of 
retirement, the brethren and sisters about to 
assemble, with desires that the most excellent 
Name shall be as ointment poured forth among 
them. 


Tue Nite TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA.— 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 8vo. pp. 596. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. This is an 
elegant volume by the author of “ The Allert 
N'yanza Great Basin of the Nile,’ and sus- 
tains the reputation gained by its predecessor. 
As a specimen of the contents, we propose to 
present some extracts to our readers. The 
maps are important, and the graphic pictorial 
illustrations add much to the value of the text. 
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side, a gleam of sunlight, from the half-closed 


“Teri Jesus.”—By Anna Shipton. This 
little book, bearing the imprint of Jane Hamil- 
ton, 1344 Chestnut St., lies upon our table for 
notice. It will be acceptable and cheering to 
the pious reader. Our criticism will be a 
gentle one, extending only to the title, which 
seems an almost flippant familiarity with the 
name of our Redeemer, our Saviour and our 
Judge. With regard both to the Father ard the 
Son, we reverently adopt the words : “ Hallowed 
be thy Name.” Yet we have fellowship with the 
writer ia her desire to cultivate in herself and 
in others an habitual spreading before the Lord 
of all trials and difficulties. This it is to 
“pray without ceasing.” But let this be not 
only done but spoken of reverently. The little 
volume is full of Christian teaching. The 
following extract illustrates the true motive on 
which the disciple of the meek and lowly One 
should act in putting off ornaments. It also 
shows beautifully that whilst interference with 
freedom of action in another, may be made in 
honest yet untimely zeal, the gentle monitions 
of the Divine Spirit constitute a safe and 
blessed guidance, and he who turns from them 
will miss sweet incomes of such peace as the 
world gives not. 

One day when we were alone, Emily spoke 
to me of the inconsistency of wearing valuable 
ornaments; and while she did so, it was with 
some hesitation of manner, as if she shrank 
from paining me. She perceived that she had 
not made the least impression. 

I said frankly, that [ did not feel it wrong 
to do so. I did not wear or value them for 
their intrinsic worth, but for the associations 
connected with them. I had worn them for 


years; I should probably always wear them. 
And then I thought so. 

She did not urge the point—perhaps she 
felt it was useless; but she said, in a tone of 
self-reproof, which 1 have never forgotten, “ I 
should have waited for the Lord.’ It reminds 
me of one who was pressing some such point 
on another Christian, and was met by the ques- 
tion, “ Who taught you that?” The would-be 
teacher replied, “The Lord.” “Then,” re- 
joined the other, ‘‘ wait until the Lord teaches 
ME” And most wisely Emily waited. She 
never afterwards, by hint or suggestion, alluded 
to the subject, or if she did, I was not conscious 
of it. . : ° ‘ . ‘ : ; 

I found myself one day by the sick-bed of a 
poor woman, where I little thought to receive 
the silent teaching of the Holy Spirit. “ But 
the sun is no sooner risen with a burning heat, 
but it withereth the grass.” As I knelt by her 


easement above us, fell on the ring I wore; but 
this was only a type of the beam of Love that 
fell upon my soul! My heart responded to 
that divine influence. The diamond flashed 
back the reflected ray. The sunbeam had its 
mission from Him who created and directed it. 
The loving recollections which clustered around 
the costly gem were lost in the greater love of 
Him who laid down his life fur his enemies. 
When I left that dreary little room for my own 
chamber, it was to gather in a heap the trinkets, 
valuable to me as records of broken earthly 
ties, and lay them at the feet of my gracious 
Lord with tears of joy. He accepted them. 
The gold’ and the silver are his, the beasts 
of the forest, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills. He may use the hands of those who 
love Him not, when the hearts of those who 
know Him are cold in His service: Valueless 
to Him is the sacrifice to formalism without the 
sweet constraint of love. The soul may some- 
times say, “ Will he have me adorn myself with 
his silver and gold? Will it make me fairer in 
hiseyes? Dol seek to please man, or Jesus 
only ?” 

It is the state and position of the heart to- 
wards God that has to be regarded; for though 
you give all your goods to feed the poor, and 
give your body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth nothing. (1 Cor. 13: 3.) 

I speak what I do know, when I declare that 
the delight of carrying such Egyptian spoils, 
with all their fond associations, to the feet of 
Jesus, must be tasted to be understood; while 
the love which rejoices in his acceptance is 
sweeter to Him than all the rest—more precious 
than the fine gold! 

Heed not whether the world may count your 
offering small or great. It is precious in the 
eyes of the Lord of the whole earth. As the 
tender parent smiles on the babe who totters to 
his knee with the gift of its first-gathered 
daisy, so the heavenly Father looks down on 
the feeblest expression of his children’s love. 

These are landmarks on which the soul 
looks back, and then erects her Peniels, and 
presses on again, rejoicing that in heaven we 
have an enduring substance. 

Followers of the Cru¢ified, shall we not leave 
the world’s baubles and costly array for the 
worldiing? They can have no worth in the 
sight of one who has seen the King in his 
beauty, and whose future home is with the 
Lord of glory! 

We call attention to the advertisement of 
Collins & Bro., New York. Their edition of 
Dymond’s Moral Philosophy is a desirable one, 
—now increased in value by the Memoir and 
Index. The book itself is worthy of a place in 


every private and public library; money might 
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be well expended in its extensive dissemination. 
Taking the Divine will as the standard of right, 


it not merely asserts the Truth, but convinces 
the reader. 

vith itpltenstinai 
ERRATUM. 

Peace Association.—In the list 
of officers of the Peace Association published in the 
last No., (page 232,) there was aw accidental omis- 
sion. The name of David Hunt, 
ought to have been given as one of the Essay Com- 
mittee. 


Essay ComMIrTer. 


New Providence, Iowa, 


neaittipaimaapan, 
MARRIED. 

On the 28th of Eighth month, 1867, at Goshen 
Meeting, Obio, Josrra P. Ono, of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting, son of Lewis and Elmira Ong, to Ruopa, 
daughter ef George and Susannah Stratton, of the 
former place. 

At Spiceland, Ind., on the 26th of Eleventh montb, 
1867, Taomas S. Teas to Marietta Bocuse. 

sone igiainein 
DIED. 

COLLINS.—At New York, on the 16th of Ninth 
month, 1867, Joseplr Budd Collins, the 14th child of 
Isaac and Ractel Collins, in the 74th year of his age. 
No private notice has been sent to us; bat many be- 
nevolent associations of which he was a beloved and 
useful officer, have published resolutions expressive 
of his valuable labors. In these, as works of faith 
and as labors of love, bis life was passed, seeking not 
honor from men. An amiable temper irradiated by 


Divine Grace, good judgment, persistent zeal, ex- 
ecutive ability and the highest integrity, peculiarly fit- 
ted him to take a leading part in organized efforts 


for the relief of misery, 


the prevention of crime and 
the spread of virtue. 


The minutes of the New York 
Freedman’s Union Commission state: “The Freed- 
man’s cause has lost an earnest advocate, and this 
Association one of its most valuable members. He 
was in the movement from the beginning, and un- 
derstood well its significance. It was to him more 
than a charity—it was an imperative national neces- 
sity, and as such he labored for it.” At bis funeral 
the beautiful testimony was borne, that he lived tor 
Christ, and came to his grave as a shock of corn fully 
Tipe. 

McCRACKEN.—Saddenly, on the 26th of Ninth 
month, , Robert McCracken, in his 63d year; a 
member of Gilead Monthly Meeting, Mo. This dear 
Friend often spoke of the time of his dissolution 
being near, and it is confidently believed that his end 
was peace. 

NEWLIN.—On the 23d of Eleventh month 
in the 35th year of her age, Sarah E., 
the late John and Ruth Newlin; a member of Bloom- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ind. She waited in patience 
the Lord’s time for her removal, and, with the words 
“Come, sweet Jesus,” passed away in a triumph of 
living faith. 

JESSUP.—Suddenly, on the 
1867, Jacob Jessup, in the 37th year of his age; 
member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. His in- 
creased concern aud exemplary Christian life during 
his later years leave to survivors the comforting evi- 
dence that the call, though sudden, found him pre- 
pared. 

REEVE.—On the 12th of Eleventh month 
Malinda, wife of Charles Reeve, in the 43d year of 
her age; a beloved member and elder of Fairfield 
Monthly Meetiog, Ind. Her end was peace. 

[The two above named were brother and sister, 
and children of John and Rath Jessup. } 
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For Friends’ Review. 
VISIT TO THE INDIAN RESERVATIONS OF NEW 
YORK. 


On the morning of Ninth month Sth, our 
dear friends Rebecca Collins and her compan- 
ion Sarah F. Underhill, of New York, arrived at 
the Cattaraugus Indian Reservation in the west- 
ern part of the State. It is twelve miles long 
and four miles wide, and is occupied by 1500 
Christian and Pagan red men, most of whom 
are of the Seneca tribe—though all the Six Na- 
tions are intermixed. There are three congre- 
gations, under the care of Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists and Methodists, and they have ten schools, 
including an orphan asylum. 

Our friends »ppointed a meeting in the Pres- 
byterian chapel, and afterwards visited the 
First-day school, and were interested in observ- 
ing the faithfulness with which the men, wo- 
men and children were taught, and the perfect 
order maintained. It was instructive to listen 
to a dear young woman’s simple teaching of that 
“sweet story of old,” adapting her language 
to their comprehension. At the close R. C. 
addressed them, through an interpreter, and 
they listened with great eagerness as she 
preached Jesus to them with simplicity and 
authority. She alluded to the noble treaty be- 
tween William Penn and the Indians, and told 
them she had recently been at the meeting in 
England where he worshipped, and stood by the 
side of his grave. 

When she concluded, the interpreter, a noble, 
serious-countenanced Indian, named So-gab-jo- 
waah, or Big Forehead, said, “ One of the In- 
dians would like to auswer you;” and a man 
aged 80 rose. His Indian name signified 
“ Beyond the corn,” but since bis conversion to 
Christ they call him William Johnson. The 
solemnity and dignity of the whole demeanor 
of this aged Indian, and the deep pathos of his 
address, cannot be forgotten. 

He said, “I thank the Lord Jesus Christ! 
We are exceeding glad, and for hearing the 
words of our Lord Jesus; and we pray the 
Lord that we may understand and profit by the 
word we have heard. The words are true that 
they that are converted find peace; and it is 
true what we have heard this afternoon, that 
the words will profit if we hear aright; and 
we ask you to pray for us; we will pray for you. 
It is true God has opened this house and given 
us this opportunity, and our prayer to God is 
that He will preserve you and carry you to your 
homes, and prosper you, and prosper His word.” 

After a few words of farewell from Rebecca 
Collins, the aged pastor, Asher Wright, said to 
her, “I felt that the Lord guided you whilst 
you were speaking.” 

A squaw came up, and, pressing her band on 
her heart, said, “1 feel good when [| hear you 
preach Jesus.” Another said, “I feel good 
when I hear you talk.” 
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They visited a school house which was built 
by Hattie Clark out of her own earnings as a 
teacher. A pious Indian man was attached to 
it as interpreter. It was cheering to see and 
feel that faithful laborers were doing much 
good to the poor children. The orphan asy- 
lum, where there are seventy childen, was deeply 
interesting, and they had a precious religious 
opportunity with the teachers and children. 
This (nstitution is greatly in need of funds, 
and fears prevail that a severe winter is ap- 
proaching. A little assistance sent to them 
would rejoice those engaged in this benevolent 
Christian work, and would reach them if for- 
warded to Wm. Wood & Co., 61 Walker St., 
New York. Some of the Indian girls prepared 
















































e articles and held a fair, and with the proceeds 
» furnished several rooms in the asylum. Ben- 
\. jamin Franklin Hall is Superintendent. 

t Asher Wright, who has labored among the 

n Indians nearly twenty years, is the Congrega- 

t tional minister. His wife has three schools on 
e First-day afternoon. Hattie Clark, and Daniel 
}, Webster Pierce, as interpreter, accompany her. 

d They go to a place and blow a horn, which 
1e calls tothe school many who are Pagan Indians. 
d After instructing them awhile, these earnest 
e- teachers go to another place, where they blow 

ld the horn, which gathers other red denizens of 
in the forest to hear Bible truths. Then again is 
he the horn sounded in yet another place, and 
another school of uncultivated [ndians is col- 

e, lected. These devoted women return to thei 
0- homes at dusk, weary and worn, yet not discour- 
p- aged,—not weary in doing the Master’s bid- 

en ding, to “fill the water-pots to the brim,” 
ed trusting He will, in his own good time, turn the 
to water into best wine. Parting from these 

he Christian friends, for whom they felt love aud 
or sympathy, our friends went without any com- 
his panion from the Cattaraugus settlement, by 
railway to Randolph, purposing to visit the 

at ! Tunesassah or Alleghany Reservation, which is 
the under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
the They waited three hours at the station- house 
the for the cars which would take them to Steam- 
hat burg, not knowing how they could reach 
, is the Indian settlement after arriving at that 
hat place. But He, who when He sendeth forth 
snd his messengers goeth before and maketh a way 
ou. where there appeareth no way, pfovided them a 
ven caretaker. As they sat alone and uncertain re- 
1 is specting the future, they rejoiced to see a 
our Friend enter the room. He took a seat, and 
rd.” after a while our friend asked him, “ Canst thou 
seca tell us how far it is from the Alleghany Reser- 
d to vation?” He replied, “I think I must be the 
silst man you wish to see: [ am Abner Woolman, 
the Superintendent.” R. C. said, “Thou hast 

Jon come to conduct us there.” “I think I have,” 
you said he, though [ came here, not knowing for 
ood what purpose. We seldom see Friends in these 





parts, and will be glad to entertain you and 








have your company.” 
express freight train among a drinking, swear- 
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They took seats in the 
ing set of rough men; when they arrived at 


Steamburg, Abner Woolman procured a “‘ team” 
to take them over the roughest of roads, and their 


discomfort was increased by the wagon having no 
springs. 


They stopped on the way to examine 
a beautiful bald eagle which a man had just 
shot; part of the feathers were white, the 
others stone grey. They passed many Indian 
cottages; some had no land under cultivation 


around them, but a variety of wild flowers, ferns, 


and fine young trees, most of the old ones 
having been cut down. The forest scenery was 
grand, for the trees were showing their au- 
tumnal tints. After fording the Susquehanna 
River, they were accosted by an Indian, named 
Yellow Jacket, with “ vots you name—vare you 
from—vare you go?” He was told they had 
come from the city of New York to see the 
poor Indians, and to try to do them good. 

On arriving at Abner Woolman’s, they were 
welcomed by his daughter Abigail, Catharine 
Lee from Exeter, Pa., and Catharine Battin 
from Elklands. There are 800 Indians at this 
Reservation. R. C. had a religious eee 
with the family, including 21 Indian children 
after which 4. W. read an article from a pious 
author. The next morning they visited the 
school and heard the children recite; they 
learn slowly. 

Bears are sometimes troublesome at the set- 
tlement; they come at night, and climb trees 
and eat apples, and also steal chickens. Recently 
a bear with five cubs were seen ; she was killed, 
and one of the teachers took up the little bears 
into her arms. They were sold for ten dollars 
each. 

A meeting was appointed at a place which 
required our friends to travel through woods 
with high trees on each side,—to ford the Sus- 
quehanna River and Tunesassah Creek, and 
ascend a steep hill. They saw two Indian 
eanoes which were dug out of large logs, and 
propelled by paddles. They stopped at two 
Indian cabins; in one of them, the squaw was 
drying apples and Indian corn on dishes made 
of birch bark, placed under the stove. She is an 
industrious Christian woman, and tolerably 
vlean. In the second cabin, blackberries and 
beans were drying under a good stove; the wom- 
an was making a patch quilt by the side of a 
sick grandchild. ‘The meeting was remarkably 
quiet. Our friend R. C. had good service 
amongst them in testimony and prayer, and ex- 
perienced peace. 

They forded the Alleghany River in return- 
ing to Abner Woolman’s. The children were 
again collected and the voice of prayer arose. 
Exceedingly precious was the solemn covering. 
The next morning A. W. read the 96th Psalm, 
and the spirit of prayer was again poured forth. 
With much comfort the visitors parted from 
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these devoted Friends who are laboring to civ- 
ilize, instruct and Christianize this rempant of 
the Aborigines of our country. We incurred a 
debt to the Red Men, in depriving them of 
their land. Can we pay it in any better way 
than in endeavoring to bring them within the 
fold of Christ? N. Y. 
cniiienipilaitistileemenct 
THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 230.) 

The narrative of Mary Penington already 
given brought us to the point from which we 
first started —1658—four years after her mar- 
riage with Isaac Penington. Their family at 
that time consisted of three other children be- 
sides Gulielma Maria Springett, then in the 
fifteenth year of her age, a lovely, graceful 
girl, the delight of her family and friends. 

Thomas Ellwood gives us a peep into the 
home of the Peningtons at this period, through 
his graphic description of the first visit he and 
others of his father’s family paid them, after 
they had settled at Chalfont. The Ellwoods 
had made the acquaintance of Lady Springett 
and her daughter in London, several years be- 
fore her marriage with Isaac Penington. 


Thomas Ellwood, who was a few years older 
than Guli, speaks of having been her play-fel- 
low in former times, and of having been often 
drawn with her in her little coach through Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields by Lady Springett’s fuotman. 
Ultimately the family left London, and settled 


at Crowell in Oxfordshire, on the Ellwood es- 
tate. Hearing that the Peningtons had moved 
to Chalfont, the Ellwoods, father and son, went 
to visit them ; and the latter in his autobiogra- 
phy speaks of the occasion as follows :— 

“ IT mentioned before, that during my father’s 
abode in London, in the time of the civil ware, 
he contracted a friendship with the Lady 
Springett, then a widow, and afterwards mar- 
ried to Isaac Penington, Esq. To continue 
the acquaintance, he sometimes visited them at 
their country residence at Datchet, and also at 
Causham Lodge, near Reading. Having heard 
that they were come to live on their own estate 
at Chalfont in Buckinghamshire, about fifteen 
miles from Crowell, he went one day to visit 
them there and to return at night, taking me 
with him; but very much surprised we were 
when, being come thither, we first heard, then 
found, they were become Quakers—a people we 
had no knowledge of, and a name we had till 
then scarcely heard of. So great a change 
from a free, debonair, and courtly sort cf be- 
haviour, which we formerly had found them 
in, to so strict a gravity as they now received 
us with, did not a little amuse, and disappoint 
our expectation of such a pleasant visit as we 
used to have, and had now promised ourselves. 
Nor could my father have any opportunity, by 
a private conference with them, to understand 
the ground or occasion of this change, there 
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being some other strangers with them, related 
to Isaac Penington, who came that morning 
from London to visit them also. 

“ For my part I sought, and at length found 
means to cast myself into the company of the 
daughter, whom | found gathering flowers in 
the garden, attended by her maid, who was 
also a Quaker. But when I addressed myself 
to her after my accustomed manner, with in- 
tention to engage her in some discourse which 
might introduce conversation, on the ground of 
our former acquaintance, though she treated 
me with a courteous mien, yet, young as she 
was, the gravity of ber look and behaviour 
struck such an awe over me, that I was not so 
much master of myself as to pursue any further 
converse with her. Wherefore, asking pardon 
for my boldness in having intruded into her 
private walks, I withdrew, not without some 
disorder of mind. 

“ We stayed dinner, which was very hand- 
some, and lacked nothing to recommend it but 
the want of mirth and pleasant discourse, which 
we could neither have with them, nor, by 
reason of them, with one another amongst our- 
selves ; the weightiness that was upon their 
spirits and countenances keeping down the 
lightness that would have been up in us. We 
stayed, notwithstanding, till the rest of the 
company had taken jeave of them, and then 
we, also doing the same, returned, not greatly 
satisfied with our journey, nor knowing what 
in particular to find fault with, 

“Some time after this, my father, having 
gotten some further account of the people called 
Quakers, and being desirous to be informed 
concerning their principles, made another visit 
to Isaac Penington and his wife at the Grange, 
in St. Peter’s Chalfont, and took both my sis- 
ters and me with him. It was in the Tenth 
month, in the year 1659, that we went thither 
on that occasion. We found a very kind recep- 
tion, and tarried some days, at least one day 
the longer, because while we were there, a 
mecting was appointed at a place about a mile 
from thence, to which we were invited to go, 
and willingly went. It was held in a farm- 
house called the Grove, which having formerly 
been a gentleman’s seat, had a very large hall, 
and that was well filled. Tothis meeting came 
Edward Burrough, besides other preachers, as 
Thomas Curtis and James Nayler; but none 
spake at that time but Edward Burrough, next 
to whom, as it were under him, it was my lot 
to sit, on a stool by the side of a long table on 
which he sat, and I drauk in his words with 
desire, for they not only answered my under- 
standing, but warmed my heart with a certain 
heat which I had not till then felt from the 
ministry of any man. 

When the meeting was ended, onr friends 
took us home with them again; and after sup- 
per, the evenings being long, the servauts of 
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the famfly who were Quakers, were called in, 
and we all sat down in silence. But long we 
had not so sat before Edward Burrough began 
to speak, and though he spake not long, yet 
what he said did touch, as | suppose, my fath- 
er’s copyhold, as the phrase is. He, having 
been from his youth a professor, thoagh not 
joined in what is called close communion with 
any one sort, and valuing himself upon the 
knowledge he esteemed himself. to have re- 
specting the various notions of each profession, 
thought he had now a fair opportunity to dis- 
play his knowledge; and thereupon began to 
make objections against what bad been de- 
livered. The subject of the discourse was, 
‘The universal free grace of God to all man- 
kind.” To this he opposed the Calvinistic 
tenet of particular and personal predestination-; 
in defence of which indefensible notion he 
found himself more at a loss than he expected. 
Edward Burrough said not much to him upon 
it, though what he said was close and cogent. 
But James Nayler interposing, handled the 
subject with so much perspicuity and clear 
demonstration, that his reasoning seemed to be 
irresistible ; and so I suppose my father found it, 
which made him willing to drop the discourse. 
As for Edward Barrough, he was a brisk 
young man, of a ready tongue, and might have 
been, for aught I then knew, a scholar; but 
what James Nayler said had with me the 
greater force, because he looked like a plain, 
simple countryman, having the appearance of 
a husbandman orshepherd. As my father was 
not able to maintain the argument on his side, 
so neither did they seem willing to drive it on to 
an extremity on their side; but treating him 
in a soft and gentle manner, did after a while 
let fall the discourse, and then we withdrew 
to our respective chambers. 

“ The next morning we prepared to return 
home, (that is my father, my younger sister, 
and myself; for my elder sister was gone before 
by the stage-coach to London); when, having 
taken leave of our friends, we went forth, they 
with Edward Burrough accompanied us to the 
gate, where he directed his speech in a few 
words to each of us severally, according to the 
sense he had of our several conditions. When 
we were gone off, and they gone in again, they 
asked him what he thought of us; he answered 
them, as they afterwards told me, to this 
effect :—** As for the old man, he is settled on 
his lees, aud the young woman is light and 
airy ; but the young man is reached, and may 
do well if he does not lose it.” 

(To be continued . 

“Tae diameter of the earth multiplied by 
108 gives the diameter of the sun; the diame. 
ter of the sun multiplied by 108 gives the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun; and the 
diameter of the moon multiplied by 108 gives 
the mean distance of the moon from the earth.” 


From Baker's “ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia.” 
THE CROCODILE. 

“ October 23.—This evening I took a walk, 
accompanied by my wife, and Bacheet with a 
spare gun, to try fora shot at guineafowl. We 
were strolling along the margin of the river, 
when we heard a great shrieking of women on 
the opposite side, in the spot from which the 
people of Sofi fetch their water. About a 
dozen women had been filling their water skins, 
when suddenly they were attacked by a large 
crocodile, who attempted to seize a woman, but 
she, springing back, avoided it, and the animal 
swallowed her girba (water skin), that, being 
full of water and of a brown exterior, resembled 
the body of a woman. The women rushed out 
of the river, when the crocodile made a second 
dash at them, and seized another water-skia 
that a woman had dropped in her flight. 
They believe this to be the same monster 
that took a woman a few months ago. Few 
creatures are so sly and wary as the eroco- 
dile. I watch them continually as they attack 
the dense flocks of small birds that throng the 
bushes at the water’s edge. These birds are 
perfectly aware of the danger, and they fly 
from the attack, if possible. The crocodile 
thea quietly and innocently lies upon the sur- 
face, as though it had appeared quite by an ac- 
cident; it thus attracts the attention of the 
birds, and it slowly sails away to a considerable 
distance, exposed to their view. The birds, 
thus beguiled by the deceiver, believe that the 
danger is removed, and they again flock to the 
bush, and once more dip their thirsty beaks 
into the stream. Thus absorbed in slak- 
ing their thirst, they do not observe that their 
enemy is no longer on the surface. A sudden 
splash, followed by a huge pair of jaws beneath 
the bush that engulf some dozens of victims, 
is the signal unexpectedly given of the croco- 
dile’s return, who has thus slily dived, and 
hastened under cover of water to his victims. 
[ have seen the crocodiles repeat this maneuvre 
constantly; they deceive by a feigned retreat, 
and then attack from below. 

“In like manner the crocodile perceives, 
while it is floating on the surface in mid-stream, 
or from the opposite side of the river, a woman 
filling her girba, or an animal drinking, Xe. Xe. 
Sinking immediately, it swims perhaps a hun- 
dred yards nearer, and again appearing for an in- 
stant upon the surface, it assures itself of the 
position of its prey by a stealthy look ; once 
more it sinks, and reaches the exact spot above 
which the person or animal may be. Seeing 
distinetly through the water, it generally makes 
its fatal rush from beneath—sometimes seizing 
with its jaws, and at other times striking the 
object into the water with its tail, after which it 
is seized and carried off. 

“ The crocodile does not attempt to swallow a 
large prey at once, but generally carries it away, 
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and keeps it for a considerable time in its jaws 


in some deep hole beneath arock, or the root of 


a tree, where it eats it at leisure. The tongue 
of the crocodile is so unlike that of any other 
creature that it can hardly be called by the 
same name; no portion throughout the entire 
length is detached from the flesh of the lower 
jaw—it is more like a thickened membrane 
from the gullet to about half way alung the 
leugth of jaw.” 


——__9=<ggp-e— 


REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF A FEMALE 
CRIMINAL. 


William Bennit, an early and eminent mem- 
ber of our Society, was a prisoner for conscience, 
sake in Bury jail, in the year 1668. One day 
whilst there, he seriously accosted a young 
woman who was a criminal, and asked her 
whether, during the course of her life, she had 
not mapy times transgressed against her con- 
science’ and whether she had not often there- 
upon felt some secret checks and inward reproofs, 
and been troubled in her mind on accout of 
the evil committed? This he did in such a 
convincing way, that she not only assented to 
what he had laid before her, but, her heart 
being reached by his discourse, came clearly to 
see that if she had not been so stubborn and 
disobedient to those inward reproofs, in all 
probability she would not have come to such a 
miserable fall as sbe now had. For man, not 


desiring the knowledge of God’s ways, and 
departing from him, is left helpless, and cannot 
keep himself from evil, even though it be such as 


he would formerly have abhorred in the highest 


degree, and have said with Hazael, “ What! is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this great 
tuing?” (2 Kings viii. 13.) 

William Benuit, thus opening matters to her 
by his wholesome admonitions, so wrought upon 
her mind, that she who never had conversed 
with the Quakers, and was altogether ignorant 
of their doctrine, now came to apprehend that 
it was “the grace of (rod that bringeth salva- 
tion,’ which she bad so often withstood; and 
that this grace had not yet quite forsaken her, 
but now wade her sensible of the greatness of 
her transgression. This consideration weigued 
so powerfully with her, that from a most griev- 
ous sinner she became a true penitent, and 
with hearty sorrow she cried unto the Lord, 
that it might please him not to hide his coua- 
tenance. And cuntinuing in this state of hu- 
miliation and sincere repentance, and persever- 
ing in supplication, she felt in time some ease ; 
and at length attained to a sure hope of forgive- 
ness by the precious blood of the immaculate 
Lamb, who came into the world to save sinners, 
and call them to repentance,—who died also for 
the sins of the world. 

Of her change, she gave manifest proofs at 
her trial before Judge Hale, who, having heard 
how penitent she was, would fain have spared 
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her, and accordingly had on purpose got the 
words, “wilfully and designedly,” inserted ia 
the indictment, that from thence she might find 
occasion to deny the charge, and so to quash 
the indictment. But she, being asked according 
to the form, “ Guilty or not guilty?” readily 
auswered, “ Guilty.” This astonished the judge, 
and he told her that she seemed not duly to 
consider what she said; since it could not well 
be believed that such a one as she, who, it 
might be inconsiderately, had bandled her child 
roughly, should have killed it wilfully and de- 
signediy. Here the judge opened a back door 
for her to avoid the penalty of death. 

But now the fear of God had got so much 
room in her heart, that no tampering would do, 
no fig-leaves could serve her for a cover, for she 
knew now that this would have been adding sin 
to sin, “and to cover herself with a covering, but 
not of God’s Spirit.” (Isa. xxx. 1.) And there- 
fore she plainly signified to the court, that indeed 
she had committed the mischievous act inten- 
tionally; and that she having sinoed thus 
grievously, and being now affected with true 
repentance, she could by no means excuse her- 
self, bat was willing to undergo the punishment 
the law required. She could not therefore but 
acknowledge herself guilty, since otherwise how 
could she expect forgiveness from the Lord / 

This undisguised and free confession, being 
spoken with a serious countenance, 8o affected 
the judge, that, tears trickling down his face, 
he sorrowfully said, “‘ Woman, such a case as 

this I never met with before ; perhaps you, who 

are but young, and speak so piously, being 
struck to the heart with repentance, might yet 
do much good in the world; but now you force 
me to pronounce sentence of death against you, 
since you will admit of no excuse. 

Standing to what she had said, the judge 
provounced sentence of death. And when after- 
wards she came to the place of execution, she 
made a pathetic speech to the people, exhorting 
the spectators, especially those that were young, 
to have the fear of God before their eyes, to 
give heed to his secret reproofs for evil, and so 
not to grieve and resist the good Spirit of the 
Lord ; she not having timely minded this, it had 
occasioned her to run on in evil, and thus pro- 
ceeding from wickedness to wickedness, had 
brought her to this dismal exit. But since she 
firmly trusted in God's infinite mercy, nay, 
surely believed her sins, though of a bloody dye, 
were washed off by the pure blood of Christ, 
her Redeemer, she could contentedly depart 
this life. 

Thus she preached at the gallows a doctrine 
very consonant with the views of those, by one 
of whom she had been brought to repentance, 
and gave heart-melting r proofs that her immortal 
soul was to enter into paradise, as well as an- 
ciently that of the thief on the cross.— (ars 
clay’s Anecdotes.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 
O FATHER, LEAVE ME NOT ALONE, 


“God left him, to try him. that he might kmow all that was 
in his heart.”-——z Cuaron. xxxii. 31, 


Thou knowest my beart,—O Father, Lord! 
Omniscient One, wilt Thou afford 

Help when the tempter draweth near, 
And keep me in Thy boly fear? 

Beside Thee refuge there is none,— 

O Father! leave me not alone. 


When favored, as the Jewish King,* 

To know Thee as the fountain spring 

Of every good,—O keep me low, 

And show me where | ought to go, 
What I should do—what leave undone,— 
O Saviour! leave me not alone. 


If j>y on earth should be my lot, 

I ask, O Lord! forsake me not; 

Draw near, preserve me from each snare, 
My burdens help me, Lord, to bear, 

For these to Thee are fully known,— 

My Father, leave me not alone. 


And oh, Thou Holy One above, 

Wilt Thou be near to those I love? 
Anoint their eyes, help them to see 

Their peace consists in serving Thee; 
“Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone,”— 
O Father, leave these not alone. 


Father, incline Thine ear once more, 

Be with the Church the wide world o'er; 
Open the dvors of mercy wide,— 

In heaven or earth we've none beside, 
Draw those who yet no cross have borne,— 
Our Father, leave them not alone. 


“God left him.” Cease we not to pray, 
Life of our life, that Thou wilt stay 
With us forever. What are we 

In life or death, Lord, without Thee? 

Ab! when Thy presence is withdrawo, 

Dark is the night, and dark the morn, 

Dim is the noontide; Thou hast known 

It all,—oh, leave us not alone. 
Waynesville, Ohio. R. H. H. 

<nsinatilachili teats 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign Inte cigence.—Telegraphic advices to 
the 8th iust. have been received. 

The statements in relation to the European Con- 
ference are conflicting, and the prospect of its meet- 
ing still appears doubtful. The Paris journal La 
Presse of the 7th said that it would not meet at Mu- 
nich, as at first proposed, but at Paris, at the time 
Originally appointed, and that the envoys of the va- 
rious Powers rsident in that city would represent 
them in the conference; while the London Globe, 
of the same date, declared that the present attitude 
of France renders a conference for the settlement of 
the Roman question utterly impossible. An edito- 
rial in the London Times of the 24 was considered 
important, as it was believed to reflect in geome 
degree the policy of the British government, as well 
as the tone of public opinion. It contained a strong 
argument against the continuance of the temporal 
power of the Pope, and expressed a belief that the 
proposed Confereace will never meet, and that the 
Pope and Itaty must get rid of their mutual mis- 
trust and come to an agreement without the assist- 
ance of the European Powers. The French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affaira said in the Legislative Body 
On the 4th inst. that the meeting of the Conference 
was uncertain, and that if it should not take place, 
France would be compelled to exact of Italy a literal 


* Hezekiah. 
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observance of the obligations of the treaty of 1864. 
The Austrian Prime Minister, in recent dispatches, 
urges the meeting of a Conference without a pro- 
gramme, that each Power may be free toact; while, 
on the other hand, it has been officially stated in the 
British Parliament that Lord Stanley, the Foreiga 
Secretary, bas refused to go into the Conference 
until the basis likely to be agreed to by the great 
Powers bas been previously submitted. 

Io the French Legislative Body, the course cf the 
government on the Roman question has been earn- 
estly discussed, some of the leading Liberals strongly 
condemning it. Minister Rouher, in defending the 
government policy, on the 5th inst., admitted that 
the unity of Italy was desirable, but said that in ac- 
complishing it, Italy should never go to the extreme 
of taking possession of Rome by force. This speech 
gave rise to an angry debate in the Italian Parlia- 
ment on the 7th. The Prime Minister said that be 
bad asked the French government for an explanation 
of the speech, and added that Italy could gain pos- 
session of Rome only with the concurrent consent of 
France and the European Powers, and could not 
achieve the object by force. On a vote at the con- 
clusion of the debate, the Ministry was sustained by 
& majority of the members. 

The Italian government had granted universal 
amnesty to the Guribaldians. 

The Italian Parliament opened on the Sth. The 
Prime Minister, Menabrea, in bis speech on the oc- 
casion, justified the action of the government in ar- 
resting Garibaldi, and suppressing bis illegal attempt 
to invade the Papal States; bat be declared that it 
was a3 inconsistent for the temporal power of the 
Pope to exist at Rome as it would be fora foreign 
Power to hold that city. 

Great Bairaix.—The bill for one per cent. tax on 
incomes, to meet the expenses of the Abyssinian war, 
passed the House of Commons on the 3d. Parlia- 
ment adjourned, oa the 7th, to the Second month 
next, 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company bas made a 
further concession, by deciding that the five words 
of address, date und signature, heretofore accepted 
without charge, but subject to limitation as to the 
number of Jetters, will be forwarded irrespective of 
number of let.ers, provided the privilege is not 
abused. 

In the second part of the correspondence between 
the English and the United States governments re- 
specting the Alabama claims, which has been laid 
before Parliameut, Lord Stanley declared that Eng- 
land will never consent to submit to the arbitration 
of foreign Powers claims involving her right to 
recoguize belligerents. This right, he claims, is 
purely a questioa of English law, and he rejects the 
offer to submit the Alabama claims to arbitration, 
and to refer all other demands for idemnity for 
losses during the war to a mixed commission. 

Funeral ceremouies oa accouct of the Fenians 
executed at Manchester were celebrated in Dublin 
on tbe 8th, in a similar manner to those in London, 
Maochester and Cork, but attended by a still larger 
oumber of persons. No disturbance resulted. 


Copious extracts from President Johnson’s Mes- 
sage, sent by the cable, were published in London 
on toe Sth. The Zines condemned the tone of the 
Message, as showing that the President has learned 
nothing, that he regards his office as absolute sov- 
ereigcs do their prerogatives, and forfeits all respect. 
Other journals also used similar language. 

West Ixpies.—About the 20th ult., numerous 
earthquakes, in rapid succession, were experienced 
in St. Thomas and the neighboring islands, causing 
the logs of some lives, and great destruction of prop- 
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erty. St. John’s, Porto Rico, was much damaged, 
but no injury to persons is announced. Advices 
from Jamaica to the 15th ult. also report an earth- 
quake there, but no particulars are given. Our gov- 
ernment has agreed to purchase the island.of St. 
Thomas from Denmark, for $7,500,000, and the Gov- 
ernor of the island is said to have lately returned 
from Europe empowered to give possession. 


Domestic.—The Alabama Convention adjourned 
on the 5th inst., having completed and adopted a 
Constitution, and provided for submitting it to a 
vote of the people on the 4th of 2d month next, the 
election to be held under the direction of the com- 
maoder ofthe military district. Members of Congress 
and of the Legislature, and all State and County 
officers, are to be elected at the same time. The 
franchise article, as finally adopted, excludes from 
voting those disqualified under the laws of Con- 
gress, except such as have aided reconstruction and 
accept the political equality of all men before the 
law ; but the Legislature isto have power to remove 
the disabilities under this clause. The Convention 
adopted a memorial to Congress asking a change of 
the laws so as to require only a majority of those 
voting, not of those registered, to determine the 
adoption or rejection of the Constitution. An ordi- 
nance was passed declaring al! State liabilities cre- 
ated in aid of the rebellion null and void ; and one 
declaring all debts incurred for the purchase of 
slaves absolutely void, as also all notes or other 
evidences of debt given in consideration of Confed@- 
ate currency or bonds, and making void, at the op- 
tion of either party, contracts for the sale of land 
made between Ist month 11, 1861, and 5th month 
9, 1865, where the purchase money is unpaid or the 
title deeds unexecuted, unless contracted to be paid 
in U. S. currency or property other than slaves. 
An ordinance prohibiting marriage between whites 


and blacks was defeated, as was one to suspend 


some of the State Courts. The final vote on the 
adoption of the Constitution was yeas 67, nays 10; 
17 members, some of whom were absent, signed pro- 
tests against the Constitution after its adoption. 


The Louisiana Convention does not appear, from 
the very imperfect accounts received, to have yet 
made much progress beyond preliminary business. 
Among the propositions offered were one to provide 
that no Legislature shall have power to alter any 
articles of the Constitution, nor to call another con- 
vention for a period of 70 years; another, that the 
faith of the State shall not be pledged to protect the 
landed monopoly of the Mississippi bottoms by the 
erection of levees or otherwise, but the State may 
assist in redeeming said land from inundation 
whenever a system of agricultural economy shall be 
adopted to secure to the real tillers of the soil the 
just fruits of their labors, and an equitable distribu- 
tion of the right of ownership in homestead farms; 
and a series of articles for incorporation in the Con- 
stitution, abolishing the system of laws now in use 
in the State, known as the Civil Law system, and 
adopting the Common Law of England, ani also, 
until repealed, all English statutes of a general and 
not local character, passed prior to the 4th year of 
James I. except those allowing imprisonment for 
debt ; abolishing capital punishment ; and requiring 
all laws, records &c., to be preserved and published 
in the English language only, legal papers, &c., 
drawn in any other language after the common law 
goes into operation, to be void. All these propo- 
sitions were appropriately referred. A resolution 
endorsing the rebel bonds was laid on the table by 
a vote of 73 to 13. 

The Virginia Convention met on the 3d, 


Judge 
Underwood was elected President. 


On the 6th, a 
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committee was appointed to report the best practica- 
ble plan for forming the new Constitution, and the 
committee on edacation was directed to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing a system of schools 
which will secure education to all classes of the 
young. 

The Georgia Convention assembled at Atlanta on 
the 9th, but effected only a temporary organization 
on that day. 

Coneruss.—The President’s Message was read in 
both Houses on the 3d. This document reiterates 
the President's formerly expressed opinion that the 
States lately in rebellion are still members of the 
Union, his opposition to giving the right of voting to 
freedmen, and his objections to the constitutionality 
of the reconstruction acts, of which he urges the re- 
peal—referring to the results of the late elections as 
evidence that the popular sentiment is opposed to 
the course of Congress on this subject; complains 
that the “ tenure of office” bill disables the President 
from fully performing the duty of seeing that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and especially from en- 
forcing tbe rigid accountability necessary to the due 
execution of the revenue laws; invites the early at- 
tention of Congress to the condition of the finances 
and circulating medium, and recommends taking 
measures to restore specie payments as soon as prac- 
ticable, and a thorough revision of the revenue sys- 
tem. References to the several Department reports, 
and to foreign affairs, follow, and, in conclusion, at- 
tention is aalled to the conflict of our laws and those 
of some foreign countries as to the effect of natu- 
ralization in releasing the citizex from allegiance to 
his former government, and to the propriety of pro- 
posing to Great Britain a discontinuance of the joint 
naval force for the suppression of the African slave 
trade. A resolution was offered on the 4th by Drake, 
of Mo., censuring the President's declaration that 
the reconstruction acts are unconstitutional, in the 
absence of any decision of the Supreme Court to that 
effect, as transcending his proper prerogative, and a 
breach of official propriety. It was printed and post- 
poned tothe 10th. The bill further to secure equal 
rights in the District of Columbia, removing disabili- 
ties to office and the jury-box on account of color, 
was passed by a vote of 30 to 8. A resolution was 
adopted instructing the Finance Committee to in- 
quire into the expediency of authorizing a new five 
per cent. loan, redeemable after twenty, and payable 
in forty years, principal and interest payable io gold, 
to be used in redeeming the ‘ 5-20's,” as they mature. 

The House passed a bill to repeal the tax on cot- 
ton, grown after this year, rejecting an amendment 
to make it take effect immediately, which would have 
relieved the present crop from taxation ; one suspend- 
ing the authority formerly given to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to reduce the currency by retiring or 
cancelling U. S. notes; and the Senate bills to secure 
equal rights in the District of Columbia, and fixing 
the number of Judges of the Supreme Court 
forming a quorum at five. The report of the Ju- 
diciary Committee on the proposed impeachment of 
the President was taken up on the Sth, and after 
speeches on that and the next day by Boutwell of 
Mass. in favor of impeachment, and Wilson of lowa 
against it, the latter moved to lay the subject on the 
table. The opponents of this disposition of the ques- 
tion, being in the minority, commenced a course of 
action for delaying a vote, by motions to adjourn, 
calls of the House, &c., which was kept up for the 
remainder of the sitting of the 6th, and part of that 
of the 7th, when a compromise was effected by an 
agreemeut to withdraw the motion to lay on the 
table, so as to permit a direct vote on the resolution 
for impeachment. On that resolution the vote was 
yeas 57, nays 108, so the resolution was lost. 





